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ABSTRACT _ _^ 

Highlights are presented on a seminar cn state 
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that las attended by 13? persons representing 38 states, the District 
ofCdluitia, Guam, and Puerto Rico« The central fccus vas the state 
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eligibility for state and federal funds^ and minimum integrity and 
.quality control to avoid fraud and abuse^^ The relatibhship of state 
oversight activities to the federal government and to voluntary 
accrediting agencies was also examined* A report cn State Oversight 
inPostsecondary Education by the American Institutes for Research 
lAIRL Has discussed at the seminar* Recommendations of the AIR report 
and frbi the discussion groups are included. Appendices include, 
comments from the Work sessions, questions that wire the basis for 
discussions^ and the conference agenda* (SH) 
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PREFACE 

' c 

Another milestone in American pbstyecondary education took place in eolorado Springs, Gol- 
orado on July 2 1-25, 1978. The highlirrhts of the serhiriar, attended Hy approximately 150 state, 
re<^ional and national leaders, capture some of the signincarit arid considered discussions that 
took place on the important topic "State Postsecondary Education Institutional Authoriza- 
tion and Oversight: A National Report and Inservice Education Program/' 

Cosponsored hy the U.S. Office of EdLicatibri Division of Eligihility and.Agency Evaluation and 
the Inservice Education Program^o^ Commission of the States, the program was 

developed and implemented hy an excellent planning committee iri cooperation with a number 
of organizations: the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, PVderal Iriteragericy Committee 
on Educatiori, National Association of State Adjninistrators and Supervisors of Private Schools, 
National Conference of State Legislatures, National Governors Association, Postsecondary 
Kdcication Convening Aiithority, State Higher Education Executive OfTicerB,. Bnited States 
Department of Defense and Veterans Admiriistratiori. Topics discussed are shown in the pro- 
gram, which appears in Appendix C. . ' 

From the keynote address hy Governor Otis Boweri, M,D:, bf Indmna, to the summary arid 
concluj^ions by Thurstbri Maririirig and Richard Millard, the program was rich and meaningful. 
Each participant was part of a .small vvorking party, or di.scussion group, that met four times 
during the seminar for inten.siye exchange of ideas. The discussions were stimulated by Ideas 
generated by presenters on the program, e.xperiences and ideas bf those present and some sali^ 
que.stion.^thlit were carefully developed by a subcommittee of the pl^jiriirig group. Each question 
al.sb had strawrtian an.svvers'^ to stimulate thinking. The conference offered an excellent bppbr- 
tiinity t<) discu.ss the report, .4 Sfinly of State Oi^r^iMht in. Postsecondary Educatioji. as well as 
national, federal, regional arid iristitutiorial specifications on the myriad of issues. 

The Inservice Education Program (lEP) of the Education Cbmmissibri of the States is pleased to 
have cooperated with the U.S. Office of Education Division of EHgihility arid Agency Evaluation 
arid all the other cooperating organizations in presenting this information program and cbrifer- 
ence. These highlights have been developed becau.se bf the immediate interest of attendees and . 
others who are anxious to see the sismiriar re.siilts iri concise form. Detailed proceedings will be 
published and distributed widely before the end bf 1978, 

\ Louis Rabinedu 

^ Director, Inservice Education Program 

Education Commission of the States 
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. SUMMARt AND SYNTHESIS OF THE CONFERENCE 

{Revised from the oral preseriiatibri af the conference) 



' ^ Thurston £ Manntng 
CommlssTon oh InstJtutrohs of Higher Education 
North Cental Assodation gf eoHeges and Schools 



I. INTRODUf riGN 



This confeence may be likened to a pfece of architec- 
ture. There is a plan — the cornprehensive arid de- 
tailed American Institutes for Research (AIR) report 
by Steven Jung- and his a&DOciates^ that provides a 
variety of cross sections and views of the topic. There 
hav^^ .b/^^^ subcbritractbrs — the distinguished 
speakers who provided a depth of kriowledge oh spe- 
cial topics. There has been a clerk -bf-the-^^^^ — 
John Proflitt, who represented the builderb 1:0 be sure 
that everything goes well. However, the heart of the 
cbristructibri was the contributions of those who at- 
tended the cbrifererice arid participated in the ex- 
tended discussion groups. I suppose the discission 
leaders might be called the foremen and the conferees 
called the artisans who made the structure: Like arti- 
sans of the Middle Ages, each one did not confine 
himself to riiakirig a faithful representation of the 
PI^^'A^^ rather provided a liriique arid singular elab- 
oration: 

There .is a danger in allowing so many to work so 
freely bri a structure. The result jnayl)e incoherent 
and even structurally unsound. But if the plan has 
beenconvincmg, the subcbritractbrs effective and the 
foremen communicative, then, like the artisans bf the 
Middle Ages, we may have created a structure excel- 
lent in its outline, convincing in its detail and better 
thari ariy sirigle person could have done. 

This a^aio^ suggests that the task of suriiriiarizirig 
, the conference is not unlike the task bf the^architec- 
tural critic — to discover iri the multipje detail cer- 
tain pervasive themes and, having identified those, 
tb show how they interact to form the details.of the 
structure. In doirig this, the critic must be careful not 
to afid his own contributibri fother thari iri iriterpreta- 
tionh His obligation is to report and interpret, riot tb 
build the building: it should also be noted that no 
critic can wmment or include all that occurred with- 
but failirig iri his obligation to summarize. Therefore, 
no artisan should feel abused if his of her prized 



, The task bf summarizing has been made easier by the 
-ff skill of the discUssibri leaders in reporting the com- 
ments of the groups. Without that first syrithesis of 
ideas it would have been impossible to prepare this 
final document. 



II. THEMES 

It is possible to discern in the discussibris^certairi 
themes thatj*ecur in various combinations and per- 
mutations- They are enumerated here in random 
order, with rib attempt to judge their relative impor- 
tance. 

Theme 1: Complexity. 

6ne person mentioned to me iri the hi^ll that he hadn't 
realized how complex the issues bf state bversight 
are. ile' admitted that until hegotmto the discussions 
he thought things were quite simple, but now he was 
confused arid glad he didn't have to solve all the 
problems^ The cbriiplex^ theme is expressed in 
many ways, including the follbwirig: 

The structure (^oversight in the several states. 
0" The AIR report clearly (and the 

reporb from the discussibris cbrifirrii) that the 
administrative organizations are widely dif 
fererit in the different states: Indeed, in some 
states there are no structures at all to deal 
with certairi segments of pbstsecondary edu- 
cation. 

2. The Mterogeneity of poi^isecqndajy instU^^^^ 
lions. The United States has developed a post- 
secbridary universe that displays a wide spec- 
trum bri ariy classification one can find. In 
from a dozen students 
to over 50,000. In purpose, iristitutibris can 
seek to be^s focussed as those that aim only tb 
train good truck drivers, or as diffused as the 
Uriiversities whos'^ programs range from re- 
?5^.ial arithriietic tb research on the origins of 
^^'y^r^e. In firiaricial resburces, sbriie in- 
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others preside over perihaherit ei^dbwmerits of 
millioris of dollars. 

3. The philosophimi staiweo ' 
conferees advocate strong central control as a 
mattfer of principle while others advocate as 
free a cbrripetitiori as possible; Some feel cer- 
tainty in their own mirids and do riot hesitate 
to express qpinions unambiguously. Others 
believe that truth has not yet been revealed to 
them and speak with hesitation: 

Examples heed riot be multiplied. The cdmplexi^ bjf 
the issufs, the resources, the people arid above all of 
. the postsecondary enterprise is obvious^It is a recur- 
ring theme in the discussions and it is a reality that 
prevents simplistic solutions to problems, however 
intellectually appealing such solutions may be. 

Theme II: Evenhdndedhess. 

This secprid theriie flows from the first brie. Thrbugh- 
;. but tlie discussions, along with the recbgnitidn of the 
complexities, was a dedication to fair play, often ex- 
pressed as an unwillingness to give certain categories 
of postsecondary institutions special privilege or to 
treat other categories* especially harshly. This was 
not, hbwever, a sirtjple irisisterice oh uniformity, since 
there was recdgnition that uniformity of treatment is 
hot fair if applied to different kinds of institutions. 
However difficult it is to be fair (and the discussions 
provided examples of; the difficulBesj, there was 
throughout the discussions a dedication tb that qual- 
ity bf fairness that one group called "everiharided- 
ness,'' a stri V ing for eqiial ity of treatment, wh ile ret- 
ognizing essential differences and not using irrele- 
vant characteristics as the basis for discrimination. 

Theme Hi: Acceptance of the Triad. 

'Triad"_carries the idea that oversight and improve- 
ment of postsecondary education involves three dis- 
tinguishable groups — the federal gbverriment, the 
states arid the institutions themselves as represented 
by their nongovernmental voluntary accrediting or- ' 

. ganizations. Among the conferees were those who 
wished the federal; government would go a^yay and 

. get out of higher educatibri, bthers whb would like a 
freer riiarket for education than sbme states have 
beeri willirig to allow and still others who predicted 
an early demise to vojuntaiy accreditation. Overall, 
however, the theme that ran through the discussion 
was that^each component is currently here and 
reasonably strong and that each is going tb continue 
tb be a force within pbstsecoridary educatibri. Thus an 
acceptance bf the presence bf the triad colore much of 
the discussion, anS is reflected in the themes that 
follow. 

The triad. cdricept was riot always regarded as helpful 
arid has been strongly criticized as beirig an bver- 



siriiplific^ibri. Nevertheless, the cbricept appeared 
repeatedly in the discussions arid its utility Syas ap- 
parent. Perhaps the idea of tlie triad might_ best _bej> 
regarded as a revelation of truth in need of a theology: 
■ , The theology, of course, wotdd have to explicate hot 
only the cohhectiohs among tbe compbrierits, but also 
the esseritial characteristics of each, coriiporient; 
Sbriie coririectibris arid characteristics fbiirid iri the 
discussions included the fbllbwing: 

j» 

1. There is a need to recognize a necessary divi- 
sion of labor among the triad-compohehts. Ac- 
creditation is different frorii eligibility for fed- ^ 
eral funds. State Authorization for an iristitu- 
tion to operate is not^the same as accfedita-^ 
tion: 

2. State authorization to operate is maridatory iri 
states exercising such aiitfibrizatibri. Neither 
eligibility for federal funds ribr accreditation 
has that^ mandatory chara.cteristic, althqtlgh 

• some conferees held that the pervasive need 
for funds aad approval makes almost a fiction 
the claim that use of federal funds and ac- 
creditatibri is "vbiuritary." 

3. Activities of various agencies^ within the fed- 
eral government cause concern and confusion: 
Federal regulations (and here_re£ent regula- 
ticris prbriiulgated by the Federal Trade 
Cbriiriiissibri were exjjlicitly riieritibried iri tlie 
discussions) edriilict with state statute? and 
regulatij)ns: Federal recog;nitiqn of accredit- 
ing agencies has affected the internal struc- 
tures arid activities of these private brganizar 
tibris. " ' 

Acceptance df the presence df the three cdmponents of 
the triad did not mean in the discussions that all was 
well with the world: Many examples were provided 
illustrating various weaknesses in each component 
arid riiuch atteritibri was given to ways in which these 
weaknesses could be reriibv.ed. It waa clear that a lack 
bfj'esdurces was a fiindamerital weakness iri each 
component: While a iaok of resources fpr the federal 
government seen.ed Jaughable to some, conferees 
remembered that_ only a short lime_ ago the U.S. 
Cbriiriiissiprier of Eduration testified that one reason 
for difficulties with student Ibari prograriis was that 
insufficient administrative strength had been pro- 
vided when these programs were established. There 
seemed to be no doubt in most minds that most of the 
states-were nbt providing fully adequate administra- 
tive resources for the oversight of institutions, and. 
— data frbrii the AIR repbrt were cited iri support. One 
conferee suggested that^^e_accreditirig agericies 
would rfdt be able to fulfill paper expectations until 
their staffs were increased several fold: 

At the same time, there seemed to be a recbghitibn 
that a ririariifold iricrease iri resburces wbuld ribt be 
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forthcoming, regardless of need. The "Proposition 13^ 
phenbrtieridri," uhdefstood as a deep reluctahcfe of the 
Py!^'^?.Ao provide further ^growth of government at 
any level, was often men tiM^^ and was emphasized 
by John Phillips in his paper eariy in the cbnferetlce. 

Such considerations made more important the 
pl.^rjfi cation of 'the proper roles of each triad compo- 
I^^J^tl^yJM ^hat each can do bist and dividing 
J^^ii_t^<::hnique for allocating scarce 
resources and accomplishing work at minimum ex- 
penditure levels. ^ 

Theme IV: Fundamental Nature of'State Anthorixjation. 
This theme deveiops the idea of proper divisipii of 
appropriate interaction among the triad 
•^^Q^P^Jl^^^s J^^^ in the discussions was a/rec- 

ognition that each state has a fundamental obliga- 
tion for the oversight of all education within its bor- 
ders, an obHgation that is constitutionally prohibited 
to the federal gbvernment and an obligation that 
cannot be exercised by the self regulatioh of accredit- 
i"? ^^s_°cjat[%s -^^^^ rely bh the voluntary join- 

ing together of institutions. Recbgnitibh that state 
authorization is fundanjental leads at once tb the 
understanding that it must be the precursor both to 
Tederal actions affecti hg institutions and to accredi- 
tation." ' * 

This fundamental nature of state authbrizatibri also 
places squarely on each state the obligatibn tb see 
that its authorization is carried out in a responsible 
fashion. Two levels of respo'nsibility were identified 
in the discussibns: (1) having appropriate statutes 
and regul^ions, and (2) having appropriate and suf- 
ficient administrative strength for ehfbrcement. The 
model legislation develofDed several years agb by the 
Education Commission of the States jvas cited as' 
helpful for the.first level. Sojne of the recommenda- 
tions of the AIR report speak to the second. 



Theme V: Credibility and Communicatioh. 

One of the discussibn groups talked extensively about 
"gaps." Thjs was the bnly group to use this wbrd, but 
what it expressed found other forms in the discus- 
sions. A gap is an empty space and importantgaps fbr 
the triad are the empty spaces of understanding and 
cbnTrdehce ambhg and ^yithih the cx)raponents: It was 
clear in the discussibns that persons from state agen- 
•^^^^ ^^J^^L^"^^ how well, or even hbw, accrediting 
0 agencies worked. Nor do those from the federal gov- 
ernment understand^the problems and constraints 
affecting the daily acfiyities of the states. Therefore, 
the accrediting agehcie^haye mistrusted t actions 
of both the states arid tK&^i^eral government. 

But if the triad is a reali ty^ and theme HI expresses 
this,. then _its. effective working through a rationai 
divisibri of labor requires that each component be 



surface vaiidity (that is, mere plausibilityff^edibil- 
- ity means supporting the vaiidity bf policies arid ac- \ 
tibhs by evidence and gound logic. If, then, the cbm- 
pbhehts of the triadare to l^ave credibiUty vvithone » 
aribther, they must find ways by. which they can mus- 
ter riot well-mearit sehtirrierits, but evidence of effec- 
tive- Wbrk! 

Glearly better and more complete cbmmUriicatibn 
among the triad members is one way in which such 
evidence can be shared and the discussions strongly 
supported irriprbved communication. Gonamunica- 
tion did not mean hai2jdbutc of cbriveriient informa-. 
^'°"» Jt^^^ r?^h®^_^jyllAl^^rl^ bf bbth successes a^id 
.. failures directed toward an appreciation and under- 
standing of the strengths and weaknesses ofJthe triad 
rriehabers. Also emphasized was a need for similar 
credibility withiri each triad component, ^he pre- 
s?™^_9L*'''^y^tipj^ federal agericies affecting post- 
secondary educati on 1 eads to a loss bf federal credibi 1- 
ity when, as has happened, the decisions bf brie 
agency contradict the positions of others. Accrediting 
agericies sometimes seern to have quite different 
pblicies, leading tb cbnfusioh and loss of credibility. 
The statutes arid regulatibris of the several states are 
so different that some have coricluded that the states 
as a group are unreliable in the oversight bf educa- 
tibri. 3 » 

This theme of credibility and the need for effective 
™Pl^^^l*^atlbri dbes ribt provide easy answers to the 
many problenis identified. What emerged from the 
discussions was an awareness bf gaps ambrig arid 
wythin the triad members and a wiUingness tb seek 
ways of bridging these enripty spaces and coming 
clbser tb establishing and recognizing the credibifity 
of all the grbups wbrkirig to give appropriate over- 
sight to educatiori. 



III. RECDMMENDATI0NS 0F THE AIR 
REPORT^ ' 

Havirigideritified sorii e bf th e recu r ri ng t ht^mes of th e 
sti ucture coristructed in the discussibrisof the confer- 
^^^^» ^?'^_"?w_Ao_co?side of specific ele- 

ments of that structure, begmning with the recbrn- 
mendatidns of the AIR report which served. as the 
furidarrierital plan. 

1. The U.S. Office of Education (USOE) should 
dipemin^te^opies o^^^^^^ report, including 
its ''Technical Addendum,*- to ail state agen- 
cies that expres'j ■/ desire to sirengihen their 
laws and regulations. 

^y -'^.^L^semi nation clearly iriiprbves cbriimuriicatibri 
and was supported by the confererice. Irideed, brie 
, might question why the report shouldnotbe dissemi- 
riated to all state and accrediting groups that are 
irit-erested iri it, or even to those that arc not in- 
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is that the dissemination shbuld have* ari end other 

* than mere broa^^ also 
reflect&l in the theme of eftective communication 
that strengthens credibility; 

2. The USOE Division of Eligibility and Agency 
Evdluation should convene d workshop for 
staff of all state duthorizing and oversight 
agencies] including those in both nondegree 
and degree-granting sectors, to go over the 
fi ndings of this study and its impricatiqns for 
state agencies. 

This recommendation was also supported in the dis- 
cussions: It bears on the fundamental nature of state 
authorization and the consequent need for each state 
to provide responsible authorization. Such a work- 
shop would also assist in the communication among 
states knd in fini3ing more effective ways in which 
States can expend limited resources in carrying out 
the authorization activity: This seminar constitutes 

• tiie first such workshop: 

'__ _ __ 

3. USOE should begin to formulate an pffieial 
policy stdtemeht ehcou raging all states tp enact 
and enforce state duthorizing and dversight 
standards that meet or exceed minimum con- 
sumer protection standards: 

In the discussions bearing on this recommendation 
.there was an undercurrent, almost another theme, of 
mistrust bf^too much federal presence. Federal en- 
couragement was gen^rajly welcomed;_but the clause 
"meet or exceed minimum^ : : standards" seemed to 
some to invite unwelcome federal specification of how 
states should behave and what standards they should 
embrace. Perhaps this is only , an* illustration of a 
credibility gap, but it was clear in more than one 
discussion group that the federal government needs, 
to tread cautiously. lest its encouragement step over 
into requirement. So long as the federal presence is 
limited to encouragement of the states, there was no 
ibss of support for this recdmmendatidn. Perhaps the 
recbnuTiendation needs rewording to include explicit 
recogniti'^n of state^autonomy and of the states' own 
concerns for consumer protection. 



"4. USOE should strongly consider Idraftihg arid 
asking the Congress to pass an dmeridmeht to 
the general provisions of Title VI of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, providing 
federal funds for states that have enacted sianr 
dards more extensive than those in the ECS 
model tegislalibh. 

Oh this recbmrhendntibn the discussion groups, al- 
most w I t^hbut exception^ vojced gr^at reservation: 
Some of it was related to the question of everthandedr 
neas. Why should only states exceedijig the model 
legislation provisions be eligible for Tederal funds? 
Some of it was related to the standard itself What 



makes the ECS model the touchstbhe, other than the 
absence bf any bther rribdel? By far the greatest res- . 

^T^a^!QP_Y'^.^s ^it^^ in 

the recommendation that the stetes should look to 
the federal government for financial support of nor- 
mal state activities. This principle was clearly re- 
. jected by the conferees. There were some who expres- 
sed great reservatibn abbiit any cbntiniiirig federal 
funding. As one conferee expressed i^t, "Every federal 
dollar comes with a string attached to it, and it's only 
a question of time before that string is jerked." 

5. USOE shduid establish and niaintain a state 
licensing dgericy lidisdn center and clearing- 
house. _ . 

This is a-recommehdation that speaks directly to the 
theme of communicatibh, certainly withih.the state 
component of the triad, and pbssibly alsb ambhg all 
three compbnents. The recbmtnendatibn was 
strojigly support^ in the discussions. However^ the 
theme of a proper division of labor was also heard in 
the discussions, with a clear, conclusion that while 
federal ehcburagemeht and funding was desirable, 
federal bperatibh (implied by "maintain" in the rec- 
bmmendatjbn) was ribt. The alternative suggested 
was operation of the cleannghouse by aneutral party 
acceptable to all components of the triad, but cer- 
tainly having the confidence of the states sinceJt is 
state information that would be exchahgekl. Such 
brgahizatibris as the Education Cbmmissibri of 
the States or yaribus prbfessibnal grbUps bf state 
agency officials were suggested as possible clearing- 
house operators. 

6. USOE should contract for the services of an 
drganizatiQh df national reputatidh tdptanand 
carry out a continuing program of staff de- 
oeiopment activities for state licensing agency 
personnel. 

Again a pbsitiye response to this recorhmendatibn 
was found in the discussibn grbUps, the d etails echb- 
ing many already ment|one^ such as the desirability 
of federal encouragement, the need for states without 
extensive resources to provide proper administration 
of oversight activities and the necessity of increasing 
credibility arid corririiuriicatibri through better kribw- 
ledge and experience. The recbmmendatibn's prbvi- 
sion for training to^be conducted by an organization 
apart from the federal govemmont was strongly sup- 
ported. A large humber of conferees appeared to re- 
gard as a proper part bf the federal activity the eri- 
GbUragi rig arid stiriiulatirig (iri part thrbugh furidirig) 
activities to be carried out by others. jHere is aribther 
development of the idea of division of labor among the 
triad component^; 

7. USOE shduid cdhslder making more extensive 
use df the data cdttected during thi^tudy. • 
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While there was little indication that this recdrh- 
nrieridatidn received much discussion during the con- 
ference, it seems to be such good advice thst few 
would argue with it. There was agreement that the 
data were reliable, exceptor changes since their 
collection. 



''iV. 0THER recommendations' FOR 
ACTION 

Jhe discussion groups did not confine their sugges- 
'tibhs for future work to those suggested in the AlR 
report. Finding general agreementon-additional rec- 
ommendations for action was difficult because the 
, groups .had only highly informal communication 
among themselves-: Nevertheless, there are some ad- ' 
dUional recommendations that seem to have wide- 
spread support: 

/. Because the data af the AIR rej^rt are vaiinihle 
in the daily ivor^ of the three triad components, 

' proi'ision shorild he made to keep those data 
current. 

The AIR report may be likened to a_*:snapshot'- of 
stateoversight at one instant in time. What Is needed 
for improved credibilily apd corrimuhication is **live 
coverage.*' AlreaHy, according to testimony in some 
digciissicns, the A3R data have been made obsolete by 
actibris since they were collected: 

2. Becaufi^ of the gaps in understanding and be- 
;: cause of confusions of roles that have been 

identified in certain cases, there is need to 
make explicit the role of each component afthe 
triad. 



To work toward an understanding of these roles it 
was suggested that a nongbverhr^^^ under- 
take to formulate guideli nes to distinguish the proper 
role of each component: 

3. While not a recommendatioh^ there is clearly a 
- general expectation timt the U.S. Office ofEdu- 

cation will give careful consideration to the 
resnlp of thi3 conference^ particiiiarly those 
recommendations for actim and those com' 
menis about the concerns of the conferees that 
the proper federal role is not in operating ac- 
crediting or state approval activities, even at 
long distance' 

-_ . : . 

It is clear that the form of this conference was hot that 
of a legislative assembly, com] ng together to debate 
prbpositibhs and pr(fposals.and concluding by^oting 
apprcval of some and hot of others. Rather, this was a 
co;iference givon to free discussion of ideas, and its 
resufts, while we may call them recbmmendations, 
are really an agenda for action by others. Further, 



wTiile the conferees come fr^^ all parts of pbstsecoh-^ * 
dary education and all kinds of stats and federal 
agencies,, they are by ho means the chosen represefr^^ 
tatives bf tjieir groups. Their 'opinions and conclu- 
sions, while ifriportaht, cahnot-fcre smd to bind.or obli- 
gate others. Tnadditibtl, the conference took place" ' 
within only a.parj;icular few days, without the possi- ' ' 
bility of reflection between>discussicns: 

^ This supports the Wisdom of .wide dissemirtation of 
the results of the conference, both to allow persons 
not present to consider and contribute to the issues 
and to give a]l of the conferees the bppbrtunity for 
second thoughts: Indeed, it might 'be useful -tb cbhr 
vene another group to meet later and see whether the 
agenda formulated here can be further developed. • 

^ V. CONCLUDING COMMENTS ' _ \< 

The preceeding sections represent 4 summary of the 
. construction done at the conference. Like any critic, I 
have my own biases and opinions^nd like^ahy gbbd 
critic; I have tried to "suppress them and report care- 
fully what I bbserved, whether it was all I desired. 
The summary probabry Ic; o out^items of rmpor- .* 
: tance to some and emphji- j.s things of little impor- 
tance to others: If any arti>ansare troubled that their. * 
important contributions — whether it is th^ design of ' - 
the foundation cr merely the joyful carved- eagle 
w.earing a frock coat that surmounts the' pedi- 
ment --has been bverlbbked, please remember that 
i|wasn^t doTiejv design. Tb help remedy my omi^ 
sion.s, the dfs<5u^t«n leaders had the opportunity to : 
report for ^ch group: 

One final pDmmeht: the length and content of this 
summary are testiiribriy tb the extent and depth of 
work by the rnembers of the conference. Surely there 
have been few conferences at which; the participants 
came earlier or stayed later than the'y/did at this one. 
In fact, one of the problems was to' terminate the 
discussibn groups so that the leaders could report the 
results. And while we aU enjoyed the amenities of the 
pleasant site and congenial friends, no one can say 
thgt we were on vacation, nbr, I thj^k, can anyone say 
that what was const-meted llVmere vacation shack; 
It certaihly needs further work, but I think there has 
been^huhciated a basis for sound and effective over- 
sight of bur complex postsecondao^ education, resting- 
on theground of state authorization an^ building on a ' 
strengthened triad. , ^ 
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- \ Appencjix A 

CONimNfS FROM Th. NORK SESSIONS 



■ i. THe Affl report presented a complete view as-^^^ 
January 1, 1978 of state oversfght of pbstsecbri- 
* .dary education. The AIR report needs td .be con- 
stantly mddifijed, revised and updated as the 
situation changes* The pj-oposed liqensi ng center 
and ciefaringhouse should be/instituted am- , 
. mediately to keep»the informatioh current. 

2. Guidelines shbuid^be developed to delineate 
' more clearly *ftie functions of the_various'£ompo- 

nents of the tria^. Such guidejine development • 
should' be undertaken by a nohgovernmental 

- grpup with full consultation with representa^ 
tives of the triad'^and other interested groups arid. . 

i| citizen^. These guidelines should attempt to de-^ 
'"f- lirieate^the rble^.^d responsibi^lities^^ 

triad element, e.g., what each triad member 
should do^ and hov/. The guidelines would help, 

- for example, "to distinguish between licensing, 
accreditation and fecognitiori as these relate to 
eligibility for federal funds. - 

3. The proper role i)f f^eral funding in'support of 
state oversight and. accreditation is to provide 

* ^stimulation, training, communication and facili- 
:;. tation of state a,nd accrediting agency acti vities 
Jt is not a prdp'er-^ ftinctibri bf federal funding to 
operate licensing arid accrediting a^iyitie^^ 
Funding itself earn e^^uchpowef^^ the funder 
4jOUldjeasiiy becoire the oper.ator. jThere is c^n- 
cerifiChtit^^ funding is'need£d,-it should' not 
be used* to contriDl operations. Rather it should 
take the form of incentives feo^the states to de- - 
yelop legislatibri at least equartb the Edtrcation 
CbriiTTiissibri of the States model le^^^^^^ 
' ^ to improve and expand agency activities, to in- , 
.sure adequate oversight operatiqnk- , t 

4. Although the conferees were representative djf 
the 'postsecbridary educatidri cdmmunity, they 

* were ribt selected representative^ of that com- 
munity. Tjie recommendations and proceedings . 
shoul^ be sent to the broadest community po^^si- ^ 
ble in addition to the attendees. • : 

5. Further refiriemerit arid specific action recqm^- 
rileridatiaQris Triight be enhanc^^^^ 

idw-dp meetihg of key representatives of the. 



state authdrizirig and agency accrediting com- 
munities ^nd other concerned organizations in- 
volved in the conference. 

6. State oversight in relatibri tb cprisun\er prbtec- 
tibri arid iristitutibrialprdbity should be exercised 

• iri relatidri to all pdstsecdr^ary ins^^^^^ in- 
cluding saf&Hitesj)r branch campuses whether 
operated within the state or across state lines. 

7. Problems of cbmmuriicatieri arid cobrdiriatidri of 
state oversight arid accreditirig agency afitivities^ 
are frequently as crudal* within 1;he_states^"^ 

■ among states. Accordingly, states^sfiould be eYi- 
couraged to bring together representatives of 
state higher^ or pbstsecondary educatiori ageri- 
cies, state bvefsight agerieies, iristitutibrial arid 
^ academic leaders arid dther iriterested parties to 
develop better lines of communication and to ad- 

. dres^ CO mmonRroblems related to consumer pro- 
tection, oversight, accreditation ahid other re-, 
lated issues. " . • 

8. While licerisirig 'exclusively a state furiction, 
the V-.a Offic/bf Education <USOE) ahd the' 
Education Cqnirnission of tlie Sta.tes (EGS) Q£in 
facilitate better communication aiiSN&ncourage 
irnpraveiiien^ in legislation arid practice. ECS,, 
with USOE support, shbuld establish arid rriairi- 
tain a licerising agericy ceriter and cleariilj[hbuse 

. tbimprbve licensing and monitorijig p^^^ ' 
in the states andjo pfovide an ongoing program 
for staff* development. 

- - > ' •-- _ _ . _ , ' 

9. Since the cpmmori cbricern bf bversij[ht arid ac- 

' creditirig ageriiy^es is with respdrisible a^^^ ^ 
itatively adequate educatibri for st:uden^s^ stu- 
dents musfetiot be lost sight qf in oversight and 
accrediting activ;ities. 

^46% Initially, there is need for a rieiitral ribh- 
governmeritacl body tb stimulate the develop- 
riierit bf a cooperative and Cd^diTia.ted activity 
^ fdr stat|.licensjng and authorizing offtcers, Sucfi- 
* • a body should be funded to engage in the follo\y- 
' ing tasks: ^ 

a. ReiriTorceriierit bf selPslistairiiug organiza- 
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tibn^df state licehsirig and autHdrizirig ofTic- 
ers. i 

b. Encouragement and assistance to such or- 
ganizations in the foTmuialion of sound 
mutually beneficial arid.'useful policy and ac- 
tion agenda. 

c. Encouragement of such groups to formulate 
and develop sound joint activities with the 
accrediting' community^ institutions and the 

^ appropriate agencies of the federal govern- 
misnt: ! 

11. With reference to the rejationship between state 
licensing ^nd authorizing agencies and accredi- 
tation, founcbservations should be noted: 

a. Closer communicatiori is essential in order to 
provide the basis for improved cooperative ac- 
tion: 

.b. Further work is needed to improve standards' 
including educational butcoiriejne^sures asa 
common basis for licencing brauthbrizihg and 
for accredij;ation. The dbcumentatibri 
in this process 0/ developing standards should 
be a matter of public record. 



c. Off^campus cgpjters and branches are respon- 
sibilities both of the respectiv^states:and the- 
regidn^aniprogrammatic a^ ageh- 
cie^^ The accrediting. groups must have 

7T^2[dequate evidence for judgement; of program 
quality if they are to be of vaiu^to the state 
licensing or authorizing qgency involved, 
Frotji the standpoint of stat^ oversight ^gen- 
ci^.^AP^ff-cam^^ of but-of^state inr- 

stitutions within the state must be cbrisidered 



as new or additional institutions within the 
state. 

d. Joint visitatibris to ih.stitutibhs by accrediting 
and Jicensing/authbrizing agencies where 
feasible and in the interests of bb^h parties 
should be explored; In some instsrices this is^ 
currently taking place: 

12. States should coritiriue to work toward adbptibh 
of tjie ECS mbdellegislatibn tb cover basic e^ 
tional authorization operations and tb insure 
fundamental consumer protection in relation to 
all providersvpf posisecondary programs, but" in 
bther particulars thfey should adapt it to their 
own circumstances. At the same- time, ECS 
?hould continue 'i|s efforts tb formulate addi- 
tional- mojel legislation prbvisibns tb cbver 
emerging problems in the field of consumer pro- 
tection. 

13. The informat ion clearinghouse should also 
Dl^^P^i^. ?yrrent i rifbrmati on bh licerisirig and 
regulations of postsecondary ed and 
msike such information available to states wish- 
ing to Jmprov^ their laws: 

14. The U.S. Departmeht of Deferis^ and the 55tates 
should work closely tbgether in addressing the 
needs for education on milit'ary bases. 

15. Education in relation to'th^, military can be 
likened to ajabbratory situation in thatit^repre- 
sents a micrbcbsni bf all of education.- The stat^ 
bears a major respbnsibility for working with the 

: military. There shqijJ^^ increased awareness 
and recognition of the problems of the military 
because of the scope and importance of the mili- 
tary programs tb the states and the nation. 
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Appendix B 



SOm SAUENf QUESfiONS 
FOR CONSmEftAnON BY WORKING PARTIES 



The following are the questions that were the basis 
for diaussions in '^vorking parties" to which each 
attendee was assigned at the works!?op in Colorado 
Springs, July 11-14, 1978. 

1. What should be the relationship of st^ate licens- 
ing agencies and their personnel to other state 
agencies and national organizations of their per- 
sonnel (e.g., attorneys general, legislators, gov- 
ernors)? 

2. How should state licensing and approval ag'en- 
cies/cbmmUnicate with one another? 

3. . What strategies are available to states to im- 

prove licensing sfetutes and regulations? 

4. How should states improve the administration of 
licensing regulations? 

5. How should one state recognize the institutional 
licensing of another? : 

.6. How can the U.S. Office of Education assist 
states in discharging the state licensing of post- 
secondary institutions? * 



1: What should be the relatibriship of state licens- 
ing to programs on military bases? 

8. What should be J;he minimum consumer protec- 
tion standards enforced through state licensing? 

9. What should be the relatibriship of state liceris- - 
ihg to state veteraris' administration course ap- 
prbvirig agencies? 

id. What should be the relationship of state licens- 
ing to institutional eligibility for federal furid- 
ing? 

11. What should be the relationihip of state licens- 
ing to public institutions? 

12; How^jhould institutional accreditatibri be recbg- 
nized in state licensing laws, regulations^ and 
adrhihistratibri? Hbw can the states improve 
their uses bf nbrigbvernmental accreditation and 
cooperation between appropriate state agencies 
and accrediting bodies? 

13. How should states licerise br otherwise supervise 
exterisibri activities of an institution operating 
butside its home state? 
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APPENDIX C 



7:W~pM' I Registratioi 

2:30p.ni I Mfietino: Planning CommitteB 

5:flflp.m. i ' Reception 
Dliirier 



and 




A NATIONAL REPORT AND iNSERVICpOUCATION PROGRAM 



i Weiconie 

jolin ?rM'„ |)iri'ct'ir, [)\\mi\ of lili^ihilily liiiJ 
i;vjliiii(ii)ii; r':S OiiiccofhtuQlinii 

I Conference Preview • . . 

[Im Rahiiii'jii; Direclnr. Inscrvicc j-.diK;il_i<»n 
Hu^raiii;' lidiicalioii Coinnission of the '•hiti-s 

• iMOduclion, _ _ _ 

l:]i/.aj)clh JoJi[is()nJJeii|hcL.O^ 
ConnliniilinpCiMiiiTiission.i'asI Cliairniai), A(JB 

• keynote Address 

OlisR BowetiMH)Jii)vcrn()rofliiJi;iii:i 

- * ■ ' 

; Meeting (1); Working Party Lfiaders " ^ 

Meeting (2); Mennbers of Wedneiday Morning 
Panel ! 



eOSPONSORS 



Mnesddv July H iM 



/ 



Division of Eligibility and Agency EvalQation 
0 United States Office of Education 



inservice Education Prbgram 
Education .Commission of the States 



Cooperating Agencies 



Council on Postsecoiidary Accreditatioii 
Federal Interagency Coinnitttee.on Education 
National Association of State Adininistrators 

and Supervijorj of Piivate ScHooli 
National Conference of State Legislatures 



Natioiial Goveriioi'sCQiifereiice . . 
Postsecondary Education Convening Aiitfiority 
State Higher Education Executive Officers 
United States^bepar|nient of Defense 
Veterans Administration 



Four.SeasonsJnn 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
;Julyii-l4; 1978 



Registration i 
Presentation 

' Riciurii M. Millard. Dirctlur. Fosisocoiiiliiry 
I;ducj[)on1)opartiiicnl,liili]i-aiion (oitiiiiisMon 
of iik'Stiiics ' 



Mid-Mortiing Social for Spouses 

Aiiiisi^ican Institute foi^ ResearcH iii the Behavioral 
Sciences Study 

■ "A Slutly of Sla(t: Ovmii-iK in Postseconilary 
iitlucalion" 

• HighliglvtsbftHeRejibii . - . . . 

.SU'vcn Jung. Sc^ni^r Rcsearcli Scldntisi. Aiiicritiiii 
Insiiiuti's for Rcscarcli. Falo Alloliiliforni;! ^ 
('iiairiiian: V lidd Miller. Prcsidi'nl.Univorsiiyiii' 

^ Maine Jl Porliand-Gnrbii 
('oii)iiien(;il(irs: 

State Perspective 

rjidwiirdiJblliifiJiirlliii'fiailo^^^ 
Board of llprHaoealion. 

National/Federal Pers^ctive 
John Phillips. I'residenl. Njlinnjl Assiicialioil »f 
indipefideiiiC'oliejiJSjnd I'riiviTsilies : 

— Accreditation PerspBCti^^^^^ 

WilliaiiiSelden.Consulluni 



• Discussion 



Commion Lobby 



BaUmm 2 
Ballfoofn 2 



Hosph^liiy Boom 

Convention Lobby 

Jjdrdejiliogmz 

Wmir\2 



1 
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500 p.m. 



'Hm-2Wm ; Luncheon 

• Working Parties -Session I 



• Working Parties - Session II 
Social Hdiir- Cash Bar 

Joint Meeting of Working Party Leaders and Planning 
Committee 

FREE EVENING 



mmM 1ttS78 {continued) _ 
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Working Parties- Session IV 
Social Hour -Cash Bar 

Join^tMeetiiig of Working Party Leaders and Planning 
Committee 



Buses leave for Flying "W" (optional 1 



Garden floom 



1.' 



Breiikjast Session 

• A Report f i'om the United States Off ice of 
Ediicatibji 

Remarks Alfri'Al M(iyc: IK'jnily CoiiinmsionL'r (of 
lljglicr;iiiil('i)MiiO^ WiiiJlion. US, 
i Oi'fit'L'ofl:ilUL'iiiioi) - - 

j()hnPr(ift]HJ)irL'Lii)f:[)iviMOf . 
' i:iidM!iiy:inJ Agency HvaliiStio^ 
. ' . . . Oificcoi l'Jiiaiiim 

"•decent Developments at the Federal'Trade 
Commission; 

RdiiiirkN. lary S. Laliiniuh. Atlonicy, Biiri'iiii of 
((insuiiK'rProlticlion.I'VilLTjITraiL' 
('oiiiiiiisnion , 

Wjlur(\(iross'lli;AllSey.BiirciiiJof 
^ r{)nsiinii:rProloclionJ'eilcralTr:iJ 

■ jit? mfl)is^io ii , _ — 

(1i;iirii)jii: l^'lcr Mikii \'mm LIS Di-'pnty 
(niii iiiissioik'riJl lid ligation 

WorkingParties -Session III 

• State/Federal Interface ' ' 

Cuncheon . . ^ , 

• ASciihbftlieFijttifB : . ^, 

' Inlcrvit-WL-r: XmciW rkcl)*; lymioi 
■ Fi)sj!ii;cohil;iry Wuatinn 
(oriviiiiirif AiKlioriiy 

liitcrvic^vccs; Myra-Miisoli. Njitibnal Aiisbciiiiibri 
of State A(iniinisiniioifs anil 
Supervisors of Privaii' Scliniils 
ki'nncih Youn[i.('oiinulan 
Pn^tsccondary Accredilalion . 
• ('bbDollarhidcVlrliirans 
: AtliDinisiration 

. (\)i R()bcn Ziinnicr. U,S. v 
Dcparliiicni of Defense 
HiTnaril Michad. l-.tlcrjl 
. |nterageiicy{'oi)i)i)illtvon 
liducalioi) 
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Breakfast o 
General Seislbri 

• Reports |rom_ Working Parties 
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• SummarY and ''Next.^^^^^^^^^^ ■ 

Thiirslon Mtmrnng. DiriiciQr^l'oiiiiiiil^iillLiHL 
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(Fi Graeiiie Baxter, Assistant Commissioner for Executive Operations, U.S. Oiiice ol ^ 

Education ' 

(FI Robert Bullock,Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Consumer Protection, Ken- 



(C) Joseph Clark, Presito^ . 
(Al Robert Corcoran, Special. AssisUnt to.the GoyernoLfpr_K^^ Illinois 

(A) Harold Crosbv,.Fresidept, Florida. International. University _ 

(EK'C. Wayne Freeberg, Executive Director, State Board of lnde|)endent Colleges and , 

Universities^ Florida ■ 
(Dl W. A, Goddard, Executive Director, National Association of Trade and Technical ■ . 



(Ei Fred Harclerbacl^'hairmaiv Accrediting Commission. National Home Study_Coiincil 
iB) Lee Kerschner, Executive DirectorrCdloradaCbmifiission on Higher Education 
iG) Barbara Knudsan,'Department of Criminal Justice, University of Minnesota.^ ^ 
(HI Sherry Lancaster, Coordinator, Institutional Review and Approval, Council of Higher • 



(A) Kristin Morrison, Associate Professor; English Boston College, Massachusetts • 
(D) Jofin Pete^on, Chief, Oflice of Private Pijstsecbridary Edacationi California 
iBl Ronald Pugsley, Chief Accrediting Agency Evaluation BrahcX U;S: OfOce of Edoca- 

..... tion ; ..Ll.^.... ' 

(Gl FranicTredinnick, Jr., Executive Vice President, Association of Independent Colleges 

and Universities in Massachusetts 



The fdocation Commi&sioo_Df_thAjStale9 ij_a_ nonprofit organiza- 
tion formed l>y interstate compact 1966^ i^jQrt^-Jlvestaie^^^ Puerto 
Rido and the virgin Islands are now membefa. ItS-goai ia toj^further 
a working ^iationship among go^raors» state legiaiatora and edib 
catbif for tile improvement of edocation. This report Is an outcome 
of bhe of itwny Cdmmisslort undertatclngsat^ilieveis of edocation. 
The Cbmrhlnlon offjces^ are located at 300 Lincoln Tower. 1860 
Lincoln <6treet. Denver. Colorado 80295. 
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